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ness and ultimately homogeneous with it, but as wicked
demons which burst into die neat ordered world of
consciousness. Just as causal phenomena, such as thunder
and lightning, which burst into the accustomed world
of the primitive, were attributed to the arbitrary acts
of deities, so unconscious * influences *, causing per-
turbations in the conscious world, are by Freud called
by such rude names as distortion, inhibition, regression,
obsession, die id, die censor, the pleasure-principle,
Eros, libido, die death instinct, the reality principle, a
complex, a compulsion. Freud does not perceive the
implications of the physiological content of his dieory.
All innervation patterns consist of an innate response
(instinct) modified by experience (inhibition), and thus
all innervation patterns contain varying proportions of
conscious and unconscious elements, connected in
various ways, but al forming the one circuit, overdy
visible in behaviour. Freud has accepted for this part
of his dieory the prejudiced view of consciousness. He
treats all unconscious components of behaviour as per-
turbations, distortions, or interferences, just as die treble
part in music might regard the bass as distortion by
some primitive unconsciousness. Just as mythological
and consistent a psychology as Freud's might be written
from the point of view of the 4 unconscious * in which,
instead of the * instincts *, die * experiences * would now
pky die part of energetic imprisoned demons distorting
or inhibiting die stability and simple life of die innate
responses. And, in fact, when Freud comes to treat
civilisation and imn as a whole, he does swing over to
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